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plished. To some all the codifying, indexing, arranging, and classifying suggested the end of an era, an effort to summarize the past, now that all the returns were in, before moving on to a new chapter.
In any case, knowledge and appreciation of the American past were greatly enlarged, especially in the field of folk culture. Many American writers had assumed that their country, unlike the older, more mellow lands of Europe, possessed no folk arts. Thanks to the activities of the Federal Arts Projects, it was now abundantly clear that the facts did not bear out such assumptions. It is true that the migratory habits of the American people and their tendency to build houses of wood rather than of fireproof brick and stone, together with the rapid spread of machine-made materials, had dealt severe Blows to the remains of American folk culture. But in spite of the havoc thus wrought, enough remained and now came into the consciousness of writers, artists, musicians, and the general public to demonstrate the richness of the heritage. The growing tendency to rediscover and cherish the American past was in one sense a part of the search for security in an age of dissolution and world crisis; and to this tendency the Federal Arts Projects made a substantial contribution.
Thus within as short a time as a decade after the crash striking changes in ideas about, and procedures in, our cultural and intellectual life had taken place. Research projects involving the work of many people had yielded significant materials for further evaluation by trained scholars. New conceptions of the role of the intellectual and artist in a democratic society had emerged and become realities. Although conceived as an emergency relief measure, the policy of federal support of intellectuals, artists, and actors actually revived on a mass scale ideas cherished by the fathers of the Republic who had visioned cultural enrichment under government auspices. The era of laissez faire in the sphere of mental and esthetic activity apparently had passed. The official indifference of government toward the well-being of men and women devoted to ideas and to cultural values had been replaced by a new conception. The common people were gaining a new respect for the artist and the scholar. The general indifference of intellectuals and artists to social issues and public well-being, to the common man and woman, likewise seemed to be ending.
According to Robert Cantwell, the autobiographies of some fifty creative spirits of the pre-depression decades revealed that although their